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obviate the need of much annotation, especially since the important 
thing is, after all, the accurate compilation and intelligent classi- 
fication of fairly complete lists of titles which the scholar can 
follow up as he may see fit. 

If there is generally felt to be a need for such a bibliography, 
and if the advantage which my present bibliographical collection 
gives me in undertaking the task justify me in pursuing it with 
ardor, I trust that I may appeal to the interest of others who are 
working in this field, and that I may command their advice or 
criticism before the work shall have gone too far toward completion. 
For to a very unusual degree such a book should present not merely 
the ideas and mental habits of the author, but as far as possible 
the best response to actual needs of many students of the English 
language. 

Arthur G. Kennedy. 

Stanford University. 



Chaucer's " Faste by the Belle," C.T. A. 719 

The various editors have no note ; Skeat in his Index of Proper 
Names says merely: "the Bell, an inn." When one looks care- 
fully for a Southwark inn called the Bell, one finds at first an 
embarrassment of riches. Rendle and Norman, The Inns of Old 
Southwark, London, 1888, list half a dozen or more in the index, 
and thus it becomes a problem to single out the particular Bell 
which Chaucer referred to. 

(1) John Taylor, the Water Poet, in his Travels and Circular 
Perambulation among the taverns of England, (London, 1636) 1 
names nine Bell's, among them the "Bell at Saint Thomas in 
Southwarke " (p. 19). This would be presumably an inn connected 
with the Hospital of St. Thomas a Watering, on the eastern side of 
Borough High street, about half way between thd end of London 
Bridge and the Talbot (Tabard) inn. 

(2) A trade token of the seventeenth century bears witness to 
the existence of a Bell tavern in Bear Alley, Bridgfoot, Southwark. 2 
This Bear Alley is distinctly marked very near the end of the 
Bridge on a map of about 1542. 3 

(3) Rendle and Norman mention, p. 316, without citation of 
evidence, a Bell alehouse in 1723 in Montague Close (which is at 
the northwest corner of St. Mary Overy). 

(4) In 1723 there was still a Bell in Clink street, 4 and this is 

1 Spenser Society, vol. XIX, 1876. 
1 Rendle and Norman, p. 315. 

3 Frontispiece to Rendle's Old Southwark and Its People, London, 1878. 

4 Rendle and Norman, p. 316. 
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probably the same as that given in the token book of 1596 as the 
residence of Philip Henslow : " The Bell, near Horse Shoe Alley." 
For in the Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, 6 there is a letter dated 1593 
showing that Henslow lived " on the bank sid right over against 
the clink/' that is, opposite the noted Clink gaol, close beside 
Winchester House. 

(6) Without alleging any reason, Rendle and Norman identify 
Chaucer's Bell with one which " happily our ingenious Eoque " 
showed in his 1746 map, a little farther down Borough High Street 
from the Talbot and on the opposite side. This Bell, however, 
seems to be inferred (perhaps rightly) from the Bell Yard, of 
which we have a Sacramental token of about 1637, 6 and which 
appears on the map in John Strype's edition of Stow's Survey of 
London. 7 

(7) Further testimony of the existence of a Bell is given, again 
without citation of authority, in Eendle and Norman, p. 292: 
" In 1577 mention is made of one John Woodward of Southwark, 
who is the ' hoste ' of the Bell. . . . The Bell figures as an impor- 
tant landmark — ' from the Bell, towards Waverley House.' " 

(8) Finally, there is a Bell of ill repute mentioned by Stowe. 8 
Among the " houses most notable " in Southwark he names " The 
Tabard an Hosterie or Inne " and " The stewes on the Banke of 
Thames." These stews must have interested him, for he devoted 
to them nearly as much space as to St. Mary Overy (with the long 
note on Gower), and four times as much as to the Bishop of Win- 
chester's house and the Bishop of Eochester's house together. Next 
to the Bear Gardens, he says, "was sometime the Bordello or 
stewes, a place so called, of certaine stew houses priuiledged there, 
for the repaire of incontinent men to the like women, of the which 
priuiledge I have read thus." Follow a dozen rules and regula- 
tions from the licence granted under Henry II, confirmed in 1345 
under Eichard II (when the houses were owned by the mayor of 
London), and on down to Henry VII's time. It was not until 
1546 that they were " put down." " These allowed stewhouses," 
continues Stow, " had signes on their fronts, towards the Thames, 
not hanged out, but painted on the walles, as a Boares heade, the 
Crosse keyes, the Gunne, the Castle, the Crane, the Cardinals Hat, 
the Bel, the Swanne, &c." 

Of these Bell taverns just listed, only two, (4) and (8), are 
known to have existed before 1600. The others testify to the cele- 
brity of St. Saviour's chimes, but they may properly be disregarded 
in a search for the fourteenth-century Bell. Something might be 

•Shakespeare Society (1841), p. 25. 
•Rendle and Norman, p. 293. . 

' London, 1720, rt, opposite p. 27. This map is certainly the source ot 
our ingenious Koque's information. 
8 Ed. C. L. Kingsford, Oxford, 1908, n, 53, 54, 55. 
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claimed, of course, for the Bell Yard, because it is so close to the 
Tabard; but beyond its propinquity there is no evidence. It is 
possible, moreover, and even somewhat probable, that the (reno- 
vated) Bell in which Henslow lived " right over against the Clink " 
is the same Bell which before 1546 had been a disreputable stew- 
house. For Stow distinctly says that the stews were next to the 
Clink prison. To be sure, nothing in Stow implies that the Bell 
was the most easterly of the houses (although it is next to the last 
in his list) ; and the 1542 view of London by Wyngaerde shows a 
slight empty space between Winchester house and the stews. But 
it is at the least an odd coincidence that there should have been — 
if there were — two Bell's so close together in Stow's and Henslow's 
time. 

The search has thus narrowed apparently to one (or two) inns 
of the late sixteenth century. But from 1593 to 1387 is a long 
leap — in the dark. We can say only that here on the Bankside had 
existed notorious brothels since before Chaucer's day, and among 
them there was a house known to Stow (who was born in 1525) as 
the Bell. To claim that since there was a Bell near the Clink in 
1593 and also a brothel by that name somewhat earlier, therefore a 
century and a half or more earlier the Bell in Southwark was a 
famous resort for incontinent men and the like women, would be 
altogether unwarrantable. But if such were the fact, imagine the 
twinkle in Chaucer's eye when he wrote that 

. . . assembled was tikis companye 
At Southwerk, at this gentil hostelrye 
That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. 

The Knight, the Squire, Lady Eglantine, the Monk, and certain 
others would enjoy Harry Bailey's hospitality at the Tabard ; the 
Cook, the Reeve, the Miller, and certain others may patronize the 

Bell also — it's not far away ! 

Paull Ekankxin Baum. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



The Okiginal End of Faerie Queene, Book III 

Criticism has traditionally seen in the first stanza of the Proem 
to Book iv of the Faerie Queene a reference to censure from Lord 
Burleigh : 

The rugged forehead that with grave foresight 
Welds kingdoms, causes, and affaires of state, 
My looser rimes (I wote) doth sharply wite, 
For praising love, as I have done of late, 



1 See for the stanzas Smith, J. C, Faerie Queene, Oxford, 1909, Books 
i in, pp. 517-518. 



